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OF THE 
POLICY an METHODS os GOVERNMENT 
26TABLIOHED IH un 
"UNITED PROVINGES 


' PARTICULARLY OF HOLLAND. 


Tur United Provinces do not form one ſingle 
Republic, but are a confederacy of ſeven diſtinct 
States, each retaining her proper ſoyereignty, but 
united together, for their common and reciprocal 
defence, to throw off the yoke of royalty, and 
maintain themſelves in an independency of all other 
powers. Each of theſe provinces contains ſeveral 
towns, who, as fo many little ſtates, poſſeſs like- 
wiſe within themſelves, ſeveral parts of ſovereign 
power. Thus, as the States-general can neither 
make peace nor war, form alliances, or levy mo- 
ney upon the confederate body of the union, with- 
out the expreſs conſent of each province; neither 
have the Provincial 8 12 power to conclude any 
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one of theſe points, without the unanimous con- 
currence of all the towns, who have a right to de- 
pute to their aſſembly. o 


TOWN GOVERNMENT. 


THE ſupreme authority of the towns is lodged 
in their reſpective ſenates, or town councils —— 
Each city has her diſtin laws, cuſtoms, and pri- 
vileges. The number of ſenators is not the ſame 
in all the cities; the ſenate of Amſterdam “ conſiſts 
of thirty-ſix members, part of whom have the di- 
rection of political affairs, and others the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice. The dignity of ſenator is for 
life, unleſs forfeited by mal adminiſtration, or 
given up by a voluntary reſignation of burgeſhip, 
or a removal of habitation. Sir William Temple, 
and after him, Monſieur le Clerc, are of opinion, 
that the ſenate was formerly elected by a majority 
of all the burgeſſes of the town, but that to avoid 
the confuſion inſeparable from large aſſemblies, 
and I may add, for other ſecret reaſons, the ma- C 
2 of a certain city of Holland, ſo ordered the 
buſineſs, that the people in a general aſſembly gave 
up their right of election; ſince which time the 
ſenators have filled up all vacancies in their own 
body : and this example has been followed by all 
the other towns of the province. Monſieur B * * 
 * Amſterdam is the moſt conſiderable trading town of the United 
Provinces. The Bank of Amſterdam is thought to be inexhauſtibly 
rich, and is under an excellent direction; it is faid, by Sir William 

emple, to contain the greateſt treaſure, either real or imaginary, that 
is known any where in the world. What may ſeem a paradox is, 
that this bank is ſo far from paying any intereſt, that the money in 
it is worth ſomewhat more than current caſh is, in pay- 
ment. Mr. Anderſon ſuppoſ-s, that the caſh, bullion and pawned 
jewels in this bank, which ia kept in the vaults of the Stadthouſe, 
e thirty-ſix (though others ſay only to thirty) millions ſter- 
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on the contrary tells us, there are no traces to be 
found in the antient chronicles of any popular elec ; 
tion, and that William the Monk of Egmont, Who 
| ſpeaks ſo often of the town councils of Holland, 
and thoſe that governed them in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, makes no mention of this pri- 
vilege of the people. It is not very material for 
us to aſcertain which of theſe opinions is true.” 
Poſſibly the firſt is ſo, and Monfieur B* * may 
have thought it prudent to own the latter, rather 
than appear to favour a ſentiment which ſeems to 
charge his maſters with a conſiderable uſurpation 
upon the right of the ſubject. But be this as it 
will, the ſenate alone has at preſent the power to 
fill up vacancies, and direct all other affairs with 
a ſupreme and abſolute authority, independent of 
the people; agreeable to this the burgomaſters and 
ſchepens or ſheriffs of every city, are choſen by 
its reſpective ſenate; the firſt are always part of 
its own body; and to become burgomaſter, it is 
required to have ſerved the office of ſheriff - There 
are twelve burgomaſters in Amſterdam, four of 
whom have the adminiſtration of affairs, and are 
from thence called reigning or regent burgomaſters. 
Of theſe, three are changed annually, and the 
fourth continues in function a ſecond year to in- 
tru the new comers. He likewiſe preſides for 
the firſt quarter, and then gives place to his col- 
leagues, Who, in the ſame manner, preſide three 
months alternately till, the year is finiſhed ; which 
method, though by experience found ineffectual for 
the purpoſe, was at firſt very prudently eſtabliſhed 
with a deſign to prevent any ſingle peꝶ ſon's acquir- 
ing too great an authority. The regent burgo- 
maſters repreſent the majeſty of the government, 
and have really all the force of it in their hands. 
Their ſalary to lun 4 is inconſiderable _— 
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but they have the abſolute e of all poſts that 


become vacant during their miniſtration, as well 
as of the public treaſure and revenue of the town. 
And to prevent all contention and animoſity about 
the donation of places, they generally agree that 
each of them, in his turn, ſhall diſpoſe abſolutely 
of all thoſe 'that become yacant during the three 
months that he is preſident, . 

In them 1s lodged the power to admit ſtrangers 
into the freedom and burgeſhip of their towns, and 
to baniſh thoſe whom they think proper, without 
any previous proceſs, or aſſigning any cauſe or 
reaſon for fo hard a 2 Nor can the pro- 
vincial court ot juſtice iſſue any mandate againſt 
ſuch an act of baniſhment or proſcription; neither 
does there in reality lie any appeal even to the 
ſtates themſzlves; but when complaints of this 
nature have been brought before them, the magiſ- 
trates have found themſelves obliged, in common 
decency. as well as juſtice, to aſſign the reaſons that 
determined them to fo great a ſeverity. | _ 
However, as this may perhaps appear inconſiſ- 
tent with the liberty and maxims of a republic, I 
ſhall cite the following examples ſrom an author, 
who cannot be ſuſpected ot partialit xy. 
Ihe magiſtrates of Dort having, in the year 
% 1676, forbid certain perſons to emer their city, 
« theie addreſſed the ſtates, who ordered them, 
« firſt to obey the magiſtrates, and then permitted 
„them to exhibit their complaints. 
„Nine yearsafterwards, the ſame town of Dort, 
„ having baniſhed two brothers, Meſſieurs Vander 
„ Myle, they demanded ſatisfaction from the 
« 'flates, who, reſolved to write to the town of 
Dort, in order to be informed of the fact, and 
„ to know what the magiſtrates had to offer, be- 
„ fore they would proceed to reinſtate them. ; 
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„In 1618, two burgeſles of Harlem having 
been baniſhed, they petitioned the high court 
« of juſtice, in order to be re-eſtabliſhed in their 
* country, from whence, they ſaid, they had been 
« unjuſtly expelled. The town juſtified her conduct 
* by a public writing, and upon this it was reſoly- 
„ ed, that thoſe, who for the future, ſhould upon 
« ſuch occaſions. addreſs themſelyes to the court 
of juſtice, ſhould be referred to the ſtates of the 
* provinces, or to their deputies ad interim, until 
e the ſtates ſhould aſſemble.” 

Thus far Monſieur Baſnage, But if the city. 

iſtrates are in ſome meaſure obliged to juſtify. . 
acts of baniſhment, there are other kinds of puniſn- 
ment, and thoſe too, out of the common courſe of 
ordinary juſtice, which they inflict by virtue of. 
the power derived. from their legiſlative capa- 
city; without the leaſt reference to the ſtates of, 
the province.——Thus, at Amſterdam, in 1712, 
the  burgomaſters had very lately condemned an 
advocate to perpetual impriſonment, for having 
defended his client with too great a liberty, in 
a cauſe that affected the intereſt and authority 
of the government. Perhaps the candid and im- 
partial reader will interpret the behaviour of that 
unhappy pleader, into an honeft boldneſs, ra- 
ther than too licentious a freedom; but ſuppoſ- 
ing the worſt, it is hard to imagine any degree of 
liberty of ſpeech, uſed at the bar, that could de- 
ſerve ſo ſevere a treatment, utterly inconſiſtent 
with that modeſty that ought always to be obſerved 
in the government of a republic, as well as the 
natural freedom of mankind. | | 

The diſpoſition of the public money is regulated 
by a majority of the burgomaſters regents, who 
are the only judges of. what is for the advantage, 
ſafety, or — . the city. But this is not 
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all; they demand a previous communication of 
all propoſitions that are deſigned for the delibera- 
tion of the ſenate, which they either rej=& or ac- 
cept, as they think proper ; for theſe gentlemen 
claim a privilege of judging of the fitneſs of all 
ſubjects, of which there is a notable inſtance in the 
perſon of William the Second Prince of Orange, 
upon the refuſal of the town of Amſterdam made 
to admit him to an audience in full ſenate, 
lf any perſon (ſay they) has a propoſition of 
importance to make, and demands audience of 
„ the ſenate, the law directs, that he ſhould ad- 
«« dreſs himſelf to the burgomaſters, and make 
them acquainted with his deſign, that they may 
judge whether the audience ought to be granted 
or not.” 5 e 
From this previous communication of affairs to 
the burgomaſters, it is in a manner evident that 
they are virtually maſters of every thing that re- 
lates to the city independently of the ſenate; ſince 
they have it in their power abſolutely to reject 
whatſoever diſpleaſes them, and will certainly ne- 
ver bring a point into debate when they are not 
ſure to carry the queſtion. The town-councils of 
Holland are of a very ancient inſtitution. Even in 
the time of the Counts there was a ſet of men in 
every city, elevated to a certain degree above their 
neighbours, who had an eye to the ſecurity of the 
government, and regulated the taxes that were le- 
vied for the ſervice of the public. The authority 
of theſe councils was very much ſtrengthened by 
Charles V. in his perpetual edict of 1540, where 
that great emperor ordains that in their elections 
no regard ſhould be had to conſanguinity, or other 
private motives ; but that perſons ſhould be choſen 
eminent either for birth or merit; and that in- 


ſtead of preferring men that would incur the con- 
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tempt of the people by any weakneſs in their con- 
duct, they ſhould even depoſe ſuch after they were 
elected. | 25 
The ſchepens or ſheriffs make the chief court 
of juſtice in each city. In Amſterdam there are 
nine, of whom ſever are elected annually, and two 
remain a ſecond year, as in the inſtance of the 
burgomaſters. For this election the fenate names 
fourteen perſons, of whom the burgomaſters chooſe 
ſeven; and as thoſe have the direction of political 
affairs, ſo the ſheriffs have the adminiſtration of 
* juſtice, both civil and criminal: But before they 
condemn a perſon to death, they always aſk the 
advice of the burgomaſters upon the merits of the 
cauſe, without being obliged, however, to acqui- 


eſce in their opinion, and they ſometimes give 


judgment contrary to it: But there lies an appeal 
from their ſentence, as well in criminal as civil 
cauſes, to the high court of the province. _ 
Where the puniſhment is capital, not only the 
proof of the crime 1s required to be extremely evi- 
dent, but the priſoner himſelf muſt confeſs it.— 
Indeed, they employ the rack and other tortures, 
in order to extort confeſſion, which human nature 
can very hardly bear up againſt : Yet ſome there 
have been who have ſuffered all the pains they could 
inflict with wonderful conſtancy. And upon this 
occaſion, the reader will not be diſpleaſed if I give 
him a ſhort ſtory which every trayeller is told in 
Holland, of a notorious delinquent, named Jaques 
or Jacquo; who, from the variety of his offences, his 
behaviour upon his trial, and his reſolution in bear- 
ing every torture without owning any thing, be- 
came the ſubject of all. converſation. The late 
Czar of Muſcovy was then at Amfterdam, and 
though there was little appearance of ſucceſs, yet 
ambitious perhaps of preyailing by bis 1 
nere 
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where the rack had been ineffectual; he thought 
fit to viſit the priſoner, and promiſed to intercede 
for his pardon, upon condition he would confeſs to 
him. The ſtory end thus, that Jacquo heard his 
Majeſty attentively, and then aſked him, if he 
could keep a ſecret? To which the Czar having 
anſwered, Yes; the other replied, So can I too ; 
and turned away immediately. The reader will be 
apt to wiſh him his pardon ; but his crimes were 
of ſo heinous a nature, and ſo fully proved, that 
the magiſtrates diſpenſed with his confeſſion, and 
broke through the ordinary methods of juſtice to 
execute him. The election of ſheriffs is managed 
| prony much in the fame manner in all the cities of 
Holland, except Rotterdam, where the members 
of the ſenate draw lots who ſhall elect them. 

I muſt not omit to mention another court of juſ- 
tice, inferior to that of the ſchepens, which ſeems 
extremely well calculated for the eaſe and relief of 
the ſubject. This board conſiſts of eight or ten 
members, ſtiled peace-makers, who are generally 
young gentlemen of the city, with one experienced 
magiſtrate at the head of them. They take cogni- 
zance of civil cauſes, to the amount of a certain 
ſum, which I think, is about fifty pounds ſterling. 
The method of proceeding is by way of citation. 
The creditor ſummons his debtor to appear ; and 
after the fact has been ſtated, and both fides heard, 
the peace-makers determine what ought to be done, 
and order the parties to comply with it; but there 
lies an appeal from their deciſion to the ſchepens. 
After the burgomaſters, the office of greateſt 
weight and authority in the cities, is that of ſchout, 
or bailiff. This perſon is entruſted with the go- 
vernment of the ſeveral hoſpitals: the orphans, 
lunatics, and other poor, are committed to his 
care; and he alone appoints the managers and 
33858 inſpectors 
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inſpectors of theſe poor people. It is his buſineſs 
to prevent all diſorders in the town: He only re- 
ceives informations, takes cognizance of all crimes, 
ſeizes and commits the offenders to priſon, pro- 
ſecutes them before the ſheriffs, and is charged 
with the execution of the ſentence. | He has like», 
wiſe the right of appealing from the deciſion of 
the. ſheriffs, to the provincial high court, when- 
ever he thinks their ſentence too favourable to the 
priſoner. He is, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, the firſt miniſter of the law; and it is of the 
utmoſt importance to the ſubject, that this office 
ſhould be executed by a perſon of worth and inte- 
grity : for as the ſchouts are the only officers whoſe 
immediate duty it is to proſecute offences of every 
kind committed againſt the civil magiſtrate, ſo it 
is notorious that they often exerciſe a privilege of 
commuting with offenders, even when the crimes 
are of the blackeſt dye; and for money, the pro- 
ſecution ſhall be dropped, or if the affair has taken 
wind, the indictment ſhall be laid in ſuch terms as 
leave the party room to evade it: and by ſuch. prac- 
tices this office is amongſt the moſt lucrative in the 
country. It is impoſſible this ſhould eſcape the 
notice of the ſenators, but as they may all expect 
to be ſchout in their turns, they are contented to 
act the part of ſilent obſervers, and wink at prac- 
tices which muſt one day fill their own coffers.— 
I muſt not omit one regulation, which at the ſame 
time that it is highly advantageous to this officer, 
contributes very much to preſerve the public peace. 
This is an order of the ſenate, which I think pre- 
vails in every town and village of Holland, that no 
chirurgeon ſhall dreſs a wound without giving im- 
mediate notice of it to the ſchout ; who is, by this 
means, made acquainted With every broil or quar- 
rel; and as all a the peace, ſuch as duel- 
LUNG ling, 
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ling, ſcouring the watch, beating up a licenſed bor- 
del, breaking windows, Sc. are puniſhable in the 
ſame manner as pilfering, by branding or whipping 
upon a public ſcaffold, if the ſchout proſecutes 
with- rigour, people are very cautious how they 
offend, and bring themſelves under a neceſſity of 
compounding.. . | | 
Every town has ſeveral ſubaltern officers, of 
whom the principal are the penſionary, and the 
receiver-general. The penſionary is always a law- 
yer; and ought to be perfectly acquainted with the 
ordinances and ouſtoms of his city, of which he 
is the mouth on all public occaſions. It is his buſi- 
neſs to defend the right of his town againſt the 
pretenſions of her neighbours, and he may be very 
properly ſtiled the t miniſter of the ſenate. The 
receiver- general diſburſes according to order from 
the regent burgomaſters. 
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| * E have already ſaid; that gaeh of the ſevert 


proyinces is abſolute; miſtreſs of ; herſclf, retain- 


ing a diſtinct and ſeparate - ſovereignty indepen- 
dant of the other members of the union 


The" ſupreme, authority, is lodged in the united 
body of, the deputics of the nobility and the towns; 
who are accordingly inveſted, with the power of 
enacting laws; of making war and peace, as far 
as regards their own province; coining money ; 
levying taxes; raiſing ſoldiers; creating and con- 


ferring offices; and all the other branches of abſo- 


lutè and ſovereign power. Each province directs 
the exterior government of the church; regulates 


the modes of public worſhip; and keeps a watchful 


eye over the conduct of her ſynods and clergy ; 
b l whoſe 
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whoſe maintainance ſhe provides for, as well as for 
the building and. repairs of che churches, 


PROVINCE or GELDERLAND. 


GELDERLAND, ſuch as it is at preſent, is 
compoſed of three quarters ; Nimeghen, Zutphen, 
and Arnheim of the Velaw.- The fourth, called 
the High Quarter, containing the towns of Gelder, 
Venlo, and Ruremonde, remained ſubject to the 
king of Spaia by the treaty of Munſter, and after 
ſeveral reyolutions Venlo, with the greateſt part of 
the country, was lately given up to the ſtates- gene- 
ral, at the ſame time that Gelder was yielded to 
the king of Pruſſia, and Ruremonde, with its de- 
pendencies, reſerved to the emperor. The firſt 
quarter contains the towns of Nimeghen, Tiel, and 
Bommel; in the ſecond are thoſe of Zutphen, 
Doeſberg, Doetechem, Zochem, Groll, Sc. and 
the third has Arnheim, Harderwike, Wagening- 
hen, Hattem, and Elbourgh ; all which have their 
urns forms of government and particular privi- 
eges. er | 
Each quarter has her own aſſembly, which con- 
ſiſts of three repreſentatives of the nobility, and 
three for each town; whilſt the provincial ſtates 
are compoſed of two deputies from each quarter ; 
one for the towns, and the other on the part of the 
nobility; between whom the ſovereignty of the 
province is equally divided. The court of juſtice 
eſtabliſhed in the town of Arnheim, convenes the 
Provincial aſſembly, and has a power refembling 
that of the ſtates deputies in, other provinces. The 
three principal towns, Nimeghen, Zutpheny. and 
Arnheim, convene _ ſtates of their own diſtricts, 
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and preſide in their reſpective aſſem blies. Nime- 
ghen is a very antient town, and a fief of the em- 
pire, to whom ſhe does homage, and pays certain 
acknowlecgmenis 8 | 
Monſieur le Clerc tells us the burgrave of Nime- 
ghen is born preſident of the ſtates of Gelderland, 
which is contradicted by others who ſay he is elect- 
ed; and it is poſſible the people may be amuſed 
with ſomething like an election, at moſt pro forma, 
like that which we ſee practiſed at the coronation 
of ſome ſovereign princes in Europe, where the' 
people are aſked, if they will have ſuch a perſon 
for their king. The town of Zutphen, ſingly, has 
an equal right of making officers, and giving places, 
with all the little towns of her diſtri together, 
The magiſtracy is for life in this province; and the 
nobility have the privilege of bearing offices. 


PROVINCE or HOLLAND. 


MAMERTUS, in his panegyric to Maximian, 
has given us a deſcription of Holland that anſwers 
extremely well to the preſent condition of a great 
part of that province. Your divine expeditions,” 
ſays he to that emperor, © have extended to a 
© country ſo extremely moiſt and watery, that it 
% can hardly be called land. Both men and beaſts 
leave the traces of their footſteps behind them; 
% and run the hazard of ſinking as they walk. 
*« Thoſe parts of the country which ſeem dry and 
« firm, quake and tremble under your feet ; one 
% would think the earth felt the weight of the man 
% ſhe carries, and bent beneath the burthen. It 
is a floating maſs, which being ſuſpended is 
never ſettled. The ſca waſhes its ſhores ; and 
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« the Waal and Rhine enfold and water it with 
„variety of windings and ſeparations. [Thus, 
Cæſar, your troops were forced to make a kind 
of ſea-fight upon land; and combat with the 
„ water as well as the enemy.” | 

The ſtates of Holland conſiſt of the nobility, and 
the repreſentatives of thoſe towns which have a 
right to depute to the provincial aſſembly. It de- 

ends on the nobles to fill up the vacancies that 
el. in their own body, and to augment their 
number as they pleaſe ; but to capacitate a perſon 
for that election, he muſt be poſſeſſed of a lordſhip, 
or a fiefe noble in the province. They have the 
firſt Tank amongſt the ſtates, and the firſt vote of 
nineteen, which determine the reſolutions of that 
aſſembly. They are underſtood to give their votes 
proprio jure; and it is to preſerve that diſtinction, 
that the ſtates inſert this clauſe in their reſolutions, 
(the lords, chevaliers ; the deputies of the towns, 
in the name, and on the part of the burgomaſters 
and regents of the ſaid towns conſent, Sc.) But 
notwithſtanding this, the whole body of the nobi- 
lity have but one voice, which is pronounced by 
the grand penſionary, as penſionary of their order. 
They poſſeſs church and abbey lands to a great 
yalue; one of their body is always a deputy to the 
ſtates general; they have a ſecond in the council 
of ſtate; a third in the council of ſtates deputies, 
where he is always preſident; two more are com- 
miſſioners of the admiralties of Amſterdam and Rot- 
terdam; two are members of the high court of 
juſtice ; and for thirty years paſt they have had two 
more in the direction of the Eaſt-India Company; 
all which employments are for life. 

Whilſt the province of Holland remained under 
the ed of her earls, even down to the time 
of Philip II. the towns which had a right to depute 
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to the provincial aſſembly were only ſix; Dort, 
Harlem, Delft, Leyden, Amſterdam and Tergow ; 
but in 1579, when the union of Utrecht was ke | 
ed, William prince of Orange, either for encou- 
raging the country the better to reſiſt Spain, or to 
eſtabliſh his own authority, invited the ſinall towns 

to tend their deputies to the provincial aſſembly, 
where all thoſe who came were admitted, and ſtill 
retain that privilege. Theſe were Rotterdam, Gor-- 
nichem, Schedam, Schoonhoven, and the Brill, in 
South Holland ; Horn, Enchuyſen and Medenblick, 
fituated, according to the old diviſion of the coun- 
try, in Weſt Friefland ; and Alkmaer, Edam, Mo- 
nikendam and Purmurent, in North Holland. The 
diſtinction of great and ſmall towns is ſo far kept 
up, however, that in South Holland only the ſeven 
firft have a right to depute to the aſſembly of the 
Rates-general ; Gornichem, which is the eighth, | 
2 only to the council of ſtate; as Horn and 
Enchuyſen in Weſt Frieſland, and Alkmaer in North 
Holland, are the only towns in their reſpective di- 
firits, which ſend their members to both thoſe 
aſſemblies. Each city ſends what number of depu- 
ties ſhe pleaſes to the provincial aſſembly, becauſe 
they have jointly but one voice; and the little 
town of Skedam or Purmurent has as plenary a 
right as the moſt powerful and opulent. | 

The perſons deputed by the cities to "repreſent 
them in the provincial aſſembly muſt be always 
taken out, of their reſpective ſenates; there is con- 
ſtantly a burgomaſter at the head of the deputation ; 
with the penſionary and a ſecretary of the town, 
who are thoſe that, in conjunction with the nobi- 
lity, repreſent the ſovereignty of the province. 

In 1580 the ſenate made a reſolution to admit no 
perſon into their aſſembly who was not deputed 
by the magiſtrates, or the town councils ; which 

implies 
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implies. a doubt that ' ſome other power, (it may 


be the united body of the citizens) had a right 
to depute; and this ſeems to juſtify the opini- 
on of Sir William Temple, that the right of elec- 
tions, deputations, Sc. was originally lodged in 
the people. | | | 
| No perſon can be a member of this aſſembly, 
unleſs he is born in Holland, Zealand, or the pro- 
vince of Utrecht. All others are deemed aliens, 
and, as ſuch, excluded the regency. Even acts of 
naturalization do not capacitate a perſon to enjoy 
the dignity of the province; and becauſe thoſe who 
have been in this manner adopted ſubjects of the 


republic, have thought themſelves juſtly entitled 
to a ſhare in the honours and dignities of it, and 
have often diſputed their pretenſions with a great 


deal of vigour,. the ſtates came to a reſolution, to 
inſert in all acts of naturalization that they are 


given ad honores. This excluſion is grounded on 
the practice of the old Romans, who frequently 


naturalized whole cities, as well as particular per- 


- ſons, but would nat ſuffer them to have any ſhare, 
in the SOIT of the republic. The children 


of perſons ſo adopted had an equal right, however, 
amongſt the Romans, with any other member of 
the commonwealth; and therefore the municipal 
laws of ſome particular cities in Holland, which 
exclude. the deſcendants of ſtrangers for ſeveral 


hee from being members of the ſenate, _ 
cem to be unequitable, and as inconſiſtent with 


the primitive and fundamental maxims of the re- 
public, as they are cunningly contrived to perpe- 
tuate the dignities and authority, of the city, in the 
ſame families, than which nothing can be a greater 


breach on the liberties and natural property of the 


ſubject. 


The 
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The ſtates of Holland enjoy an entire liberty of 
ſpeech; and are only reſponſible for their actions 
to the town which deputes them, without being 
liable to be called in queſtion by any authority, or 
cited to appear before any tribunal during the time 
of their ſeflion, on any cauſe or pretext whatſoever. 
They aſſemble, according to ancient cuſtom, four 
times a year to fill up the vacant offices that depend 
on them, renew grants, and conſent to the conti- 
nuation of old taxes, and the impoſition of others, 
for raiſing ſuch ſupplies as may ve been granted 
by their deputies in the ſtates-general, for the ſer- 
vice of the ſubſequent year and the preſervation of 
the union. But upon extraordinary occaſions, they 
meet as often as their deputies in the council of 
ſtate think fit to convene them. 

Each member, at his firſt appearance in the aſ- 
ſembly, is obliged to take an oath to maintain the 
pr. privileges, immunities, laws, and cuſtoms 
of the country; to give his vote, according to his 
conſcience, for the common happineſs and proſpe- 
rity of the province and the ſtates, without hatred 
or affection for the intereſt of any town or perſon 
in particular; to execute all reſolutions, orders and 
commiſſions, with fidelity; and to keep inviolably 
all ſecrets that ſhall be enjoined him. 1 

When poſts become vacant, that are in the gift of 
the ſtates of Holland, the ſeveral towns of the pro- 
vince are particularly informed of it, that they may 
have time to make an advantageous choice, for the 
good of the public, of thoſe that ſhall ſucceed ; 
and when the thing comes to be debated, if any 
member of the aſſembly be a candidate, he is oblig- 
ed to withdraw, that the debate may be managed 
with greater freedom; and thoſe who are elected 
muſt ſwear, that they have neither given nor pro- 
miſed any thing to obtain their employments, Gl | 
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The grand penſionaty of Holland is the perſon 
who propoſes the ene of debate in this aſſem- 
bly; collects the ſuffrages of the nineteen repre- 
ſentatives, pronounces the reſolution, and dictates 
the terms in which it ſhall be enregiſtered. This 
officer is properly the miniſter and ſervant 'of the 
province, and, as ſuch, takes place below the other 
deputies, though his credit and authority 1s much 
ſuperior to that of any other member of the fate, 
unleſs we except the treaſurer-general with regard 
to domeſtic affairs. He is indeed obliged to reſign 
his commiſſion every five years, and there are per- 
Haps in the hiſtory of the republic two or three 
inſtances, when the demiſſion of the-penſionary has 
been accepted of: But this happens ſo rarely, that 
we may venture to ſay, he is urge and from 
thence ariſes, in a great meafure, the importance 
of this miniſter, as well as from the functions of 
his office. The penſionary has his ſeat in all the 
courts of the province, and ought always to be a 
perſon perfectly acquainted with her intereſts, 
maſter of her laws, and capable to illuſtrate and 
explain upon the ſeveral propofitions he makes to 
the ſtates; whence it will happen that the turn he 
gives to affairs, in ſtating the queſtion, ſhall often 
determine the debate agreeable to his ſentiments. 
What ſtill gives this miniſter greater weight, is a 
privilege of making a remonſtrance to the aſſembly 
even after the debate is ended, and of refuſing to 
conclude according to the plurality of voices, when 
he judges the reſolution may be pxgjudicial to the 
republic. As this poſt conters great honour and 
authority, ſo it is not without danger ; eſpecially, 
when there is a ſtadtholder in the country, and he 
happens to quarrel with the fates, or ſome of their 
members; of which Olden Barnevelet, and Monf. 
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de Wit have been terrible examples. The keep- 
ing of the public regiſters, and the great ſeal of 5 
yaa is entruſted to this miniſter: for which 
e has a particular commiſſion. He is always a 
member in the aſſembly of the ſtates-general, as a 
deputy of Holland. ——Grotius defines him to be 
Vox fublice Libertatis; prait ſuadendo, componit 
Diſfſidenies. | f 
Aſter the ſtates of Holland, the court of great- 
eſt authority is the provincial council of ſtate; 
which conſiſts of one repreſentative of the nobility, 
one for each of the eight great cities of South- 
Holland, and another for the three inferior towns 
of Schedam, Schoonhoven, and the Brill, whom 
they chuſe alternately, and change every two 
years. The deputy of the nobles has a commiſſion 
conſtituting him ſuch for three years, but he is 
uſually continued for life, whilſt thoſe of the towns 
are generally changed at the end of that term, 
The grand penſionary and the ſecretary of the pro- 
vincial flates of Holland have their ſeats in this coun- 
cil; the penſionary has a right to debate, pro- 
oſes the queſtion, and forms the concluſion as in 
the aſſembly of the ſtates; and the ſecretary draws 
up and regiſters the refolutions. The functions of 
this council are highly conſiderable, She convenes 
the ſtates of Holland, and prepares buſineſs for 
them; executes all the reſolutions of that aſſembly ; 
ſuperintends the adminiſtration of the finances, 
and bears cauſes that ariſe from diſputes between 
the farmers of the public taxes, and thoſe that 
either refuſe the payment of them, or endeavour 
in a fraudulent manner 10 evade it. Upon theſe 
occaſions, and eſpecially in caſes of fraud, the de- 
mand of the farmer is ad libitum, and generally 
moſt exorbitant ; proportioned rather to the cir- 
2 81 cumſtance 
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cumſtances of the offender than the conſequence of 
the offence ; and the council is under a kind of ne- 
ceſſity of being favourable to the plaintiff, that he 
may have no pretence for delaying his payments 
to the receivet general of the revenue. rom 
hence ariſes a greater facility in collecting the in- 
land duties of Holland than can well be imagined ; 
for as no prudent perſon will run himſelf into the 
poſſibility of paying a thouſand pounds, or a larger 
um, to fave (we ſuppoſe) the duty of a barrel of 
ſoap ;- ſo every man is careful to have a book of 
rates in his family; to calculate exactly what is the 
farmer's due, and ſend it him with the ſame care and 
expedition, which is afterwards obſerved in getting 
the goods for which they have paid the duty, into 
their own warehouſes. The council of ftate takes 
cognizance of all fortified towns and garriſons that 
depend on the province of Holland; orders reviews 
of the army, and puniſhes mutinies and other crimes 
committed by the ſoldiery.— She nominates the 
town-majors of fortified places, and diſpoſes of all 
ſubaltern commiſſions bow the rank of captain. 
Her members have a right to fit with the ſtates- 
gg and upon debates of importance, the whole 
oard is there, but in the uſual courſe of buſineſs, 
only two of them are preſent, who are ſucceeded 
monthly by two' of their colleagues. Theſe gen- 
tlemen at hes admiſſion into the council are oblig- 
ed to ſwear, that they have neither given nor pro- 
miſed any thing for their employments, and that 
they will give their opinions accordiog to their con- 


ſciences for the public good, preferably to the'in- 
tereſt of any particular town, even of that which 
ho anden wn ne og gt: 
There is a court of the ſame nature in North- 
Holland, confiſting of — from all the towns 
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ed, as to have but one common high court of) ol-. 
tice, and accordingly that of Holland is compoſed 


Ee 


tornies; a regiſter, and ſix ſecretaries: and by a par- 
ticular agreement, Holland chuſes the preſident 
two years, and Zealand the third. | 
But notwithſtanding the ſtrict union that has ſub- 
fiſted between theſe provinces, they have frequent- 
ly had diſputes concerning the juriſdiftion of this 
court, of a very high and delicate nature. In 1656 
Holland inſiſted, that as the courts of juſtice had 
their reſidence in that province, ſhe ought, conſe- 
quently, to retain a ſupreme authority over them, 
with a power either to extend or reſtrain their ju- 
riſdiction, and interdict them the cognizance of 
affairs in which the intereſt of the ſovereign might 
be concerned. But this was very warmly conteſted 
by Zealand; and at laſt it was agreed, that though 
the province of Holland was indeed inveſted with 
the ſovereign power, yet ſhe ſhould not be at li- 
berty to make any alteration in the methods of 
adminiſtering juſtice already ſettled between the two 
provinces, becauſe they had both mutually obliged 
themſelves to the obſervance of them. This was 
not ſo well reconciled, however as to prevent fu- 
ture diſputes: And in 1674 the ſtates of Holland 
came to a reſolution to reſerve to themſelves the 
deciſion of all political affairs, as properly apper- 
taining. to the duty of the ſovereign, in the ſame 
manner that the adminiſtration of juſtice fell natu- 
rally within the authority and juriſdiction of the 
courts... And this reſolution they have maintained, 
notwithſtanding the ſeveral remonſtrances that have 
been made, both from the courts and the province 
of Zealand againſt it. bot kl X 
The members of this council are excluded from 
being magiſtrates of cities, directors of the trading 
companies, or enjoying, any poſt, or other ſalary, 
than that which is annexed to their office; — 
n n 94 27125 * 
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they may be left free and unbiaſſed for the impar- 
tial adminiſtration of juſtice. The nobles of Hol- 
land are ſubject to the juriſdiction of this court, 
before whom they plead in the firſt inſtance. The 
city ſchouts or bailiffs are likewiſe liable to be cited 
hither, and upon a complaint they are ſued by the 
ſolicitor; but he has no ſhare in the fines ſet on 
them, as they have in thoſe that are impoſed on 

delinquents, convicted in their reſpective cities. 
Appeals lie to this court, from the ſentences of 
the ſheriffs in the ſeveral towns of both provinces, 
and ſhe judges in the laſt reſort of all criminal 
caſes, and of civil caufes to a certain ſum, after 
which there hes an appeal to the high council. 
The high council of Holland and Zealand was 
firſt inſtituted in 1582, inſtead of the grand council 
of the Malines ; whither all appeals had been car- 
ried in the laſt reſort of juſtice, before the ſepara- 
tion of the feven provinces from the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. But that revolution being once effected, 
it was no longer practicable for the ſubjects of the 
ſtates- general to have recourſe to a city in the do- 
mination of Philip II. and this neceſſitated the 
prince of Orange to eſtabliſh the tribunal we are 
now ſpeaking of, to which he hoped the people 
of the United Netherlands would all appeal, as they 
had done before, to that of Malines : but in this his 
highneſs was miſtaken. The provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, however, concurred in the deſign; 
and accordingly the court is compoſed of a preſi- 
dent, with fix counſellors for Holland, and three 
for Zealand, a Regiſter, and a ſubſtitute, who are 
inveſted with a very high and extenſive juriſdiction. 
They judge perempiorily and definitively of all caſes 
brought before them, by an appeal from the court 
of Holland, and give judgment, from whieh there 
is no farther appeal, except by way of reviſion or 
remon- 
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remonſtrance of error; for which the ſtates of 
Holland name five commiſhoners, who are added 
to the former judges : but this reviſion is made 
upon the ſame proofs and circumſtances that were 
before exhibited, without permitting either party 
to make freſh allegations. | 

I 'muſt not finiſh my account of this province, 
without remarking the lenity of the law towards 
debtors. Never was there ſuch large credit given 
to all forts of perſons as in Holland, and never any 
country where ſo few languiſh in priſon. In 172r 
thoſe confined for debt in Amſterdam were not 
more than five and twenty. A trifling number for 
a city which has at leaſt as many trading people as 
London. The ſame lenity is obſerved all over the 
province, from whenceit is generally, though falſely 
underſtood, that the Dutch are naturally merciful; 
whereas they are, in reality ſevere and rigid; but 
their laws, in this reſpect, are —_— indeed ; and it 
may be, owe their being to that cruel diſpoſition 
of the people, to which they are in themſelves ſo 
oppoſite. For before it was enacted, that the cre» 
ditor ſhould ſupport his priſoner with a certain 
allowance, to be ſettled according to the pleaſure of 
the magiſtrate, the priſons were crowded with mi- 
ſerable men as they are in England; of which the 
_ ſtate could not but take notice at laſt, and from 

thence fell upon means to prevent the loſs of ſo 
great a number of ſubjects to the public, by an 
unuſeful detenſion. And as thoſe who owe but 
little are ſecured from the perſecution of their cre- 
ditors, by the neceſſity of maintaining them in pri- 
ſon, ſo thoſe whoſe debts are large, have an ef- 
feftual method {to avoid perpetual impriſonment, 
by conforming to the laws relating to bankrupts. 
When any perſon acquaints the magiſtrates me 
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his inſolvency, and lays before them an exact ac- 
count of his circumſtances, they immediately order 
the commiſſioners of bankrupts to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of his eſtate, and exempt his perſon from 
all arreſts for fix weeks; which time is allowed 
him to compound with his creditors. But if his 
endeavours prove ineffectual, which ſeldom hap- 
ns when his failure appears to be fairly owing to 
loſſes and misfortunes, the commiſſioners at the 
end of that term ſell his eſtate, and make a divi- 
dend at an average to the concerned ; after which 
the magiſtrates acquit and exempt him from 'all 
claims, whether foreign or domeſtic ; Nor is it in 
the power of any, or all of his creditors, to hinder 
this when the failure is not fraudulent. 

Another method of obtaining abſolute freedom 
1n Holland, ſtill more expeditious than the former, 
is for the debtor to apply to the provincial high 
court of juſtice, repreſent his condition, and give 
up all he has upon oath; after which he is exempt- 
ed as before from all future claims ;, and is again 
free to undertake whatever commerce he pleaſes ; 
but if the bankruptcy be fraudulent, and the debtor 
takes a falſe oath, the magiſtrates are authoriſed to 
puniſh him ad libitum, even with death itſelf, if 

they think fit. (NTT HH | 
I will not take upon me, either to blame or ap- 
e, pee e with which the party declares 
imſelf a bankrupt and obtains his diſcharge.— 
Certain it is, that fraudulent bankruptcies are fre- 
quent enough in Holland as well as other coun- 
tries; and that we hear very ſeldom of any per- 
ſon's ſuffering capitally on that account. But for 
the law which directs the creditor to maintain his 
debtor in priſon, the good effects of it are viſible 
upon the whole community. I remember when 
the bill for preventing frivolous arreſts, &c.' de- 
| | pended 
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pended in parliament, one argument brought 
againſt it was, that it would deſtroy the credit 
given to the inferior people. But if we may con- 
clude from experience, this will certainly 'be 
found without foundation; for as I have obſerved 
above, there is no where ſo much credit given to 
all degrees of perſons as in Holland, though there 
be no ſuch thing as a perſonal arreſt, before the 
party has been ſummoned three times, unleſs oath 
can be made that he is about to fly the country. 
This effect the law has indeed, that every man is 
obliged to take care of his character. A diſſolute 
vw) 48 would not have any credit in Holland; and 
therefore all are under. a neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a 
certain degree of reputation proportioned to their 
ſeveral conditions; or for want of this to preſerve 
at leaſt a week's wages before hand, without which 
it would be impoſſible to ſubfiſt, 
If the method of treating bankrupts in Hollan 

be not perfect, ours in England I think is much leſs 
fo. In Holland the expence of going through an 
act of bankruptcy, even before the high court at 
the Hague, is not above twenty pounds ſterling; 
with us it is four-ſcore or a hundred. In Holland 
the magiſtrates are judges of the truth or deceit of 
the debtor, and ule him accordingly ; with us, 
though the commiſſioners are of opinion thar the 
certificate ought to be allowed, the creditors have 
it in their power to hinder it; and this puts many 


upon practices to make what they call two-thirds 


in number and value, that art extremely fraudulent 
and iniquitous. In Holland the degree of puniſh- 
ment in caſes of fraud, is left to the magiſtrate ; 
in England. the law admits no medium, but pre- 
nounces either death or an acquittal; which muſt 
naturally make a bankrupt doubly cautious in his 
methods of ſecreting his effects, and very often 
1 hinders 
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hinders his being detected, through a certain ten- 
derneſs which the generality of perſons have for 
another's life, who would perhaps appear againſt 
boy were the puaiſhment any thing leſs than ca- 
al. | 
With regard to perſonal arreſts, our law has in- 
deed been lately ſoftened; bur ſurely there re- 
mains a further reformation to be wiſhed for. Not 
only in Holland, but in France, Flanders, Italy, 
the free towns of Germany, and I believe I may 
add every other- country except Great Britain and 
Ireland, the debtor is either maintained in priſon 


by his creditor, or diſcharged upon giving up his 


all. In Holland the law is inexorable towards cri- 
minals, but indulgent to debtors; we. on the con- 
trary, are favourable to delinquents of every kind, 
and cruel even to oppreſſion where we have any 
demand This has long been a great and juſt 
reproach to us amongſt our neighbours. It may 
be ſaid without partiality that England is a very 
generous nation : it is remarked by foreigners that 
even our mobs are equitable in their proceedings. 
—— Fair play is a phraſe unknown to the reſt of 


- Europe ; yet in counties where no man feregoes 


the advantage he has over his enemy ; and where 
forgiveneſs is a ſtranger, there is ſtill far leſs inhu- 


manity practiſed towards debtors than in England; 
who though unfortunate, and bad, indeed, in the 
dialoct of Exchange-alley, 


| et are not always the 
worſt men in the nation: the reaſon of our beha- 


viour in this point is obvious enough. Every cre- 
ditor in England has the authority of an abſolute 


prince over his poor ſervant the debtor, and there 
Phyſic is neceſſary to 
repel too great a redundancy of humours in the 


body, and the human paſſions will be reſtrained by 


nothing but wholeſome laws inforced by 3 
| The 
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The legiſlative body has thought fit to make one 
ſtep towards a cure of this national difcaſe, worthy 
the repreſentatives of a great, free and generous 
ople ; and I doubt not but the time is near when 
we ſhall ſtill act more in character. 


PROVINCE or ZEALAND. 


ZEALAND is in many reſpects a very power- 
ful province, whether we conſider the nature of 
her ſituation equally proper for the promotion and 
ſecurity of commerce; the largeneſs of her fiſh- 
cries, or the number of her ſeamen. { | 

She was for ſeveral years ſubject with Holland 
to the ſame count, and ſince they have hid none, 
ſhe has always choſen the fame governor. It is not 
long ſince one chamber of accounts ſuperintended 
the revenue of both provinces, and at the beginning 
of the troubles their ſtates formed but one afſem- 
bly. The ſtates of Zealand formerly conſiſted” of 
three orders, the clergy, nobility, and towns. But 
the reformation of religion deprived the clergy of 
that right, and the noble families are all become 
extinct, or at leaſt there is no perſon who is a mem-. 
ber of the ſtates by virtue of his birth or any lord- 
ſhip, he may hold in the province; fo that the 
ſovereignty is now devolved on the towns, whoſe 
repreſentatives aſſemble in the common courſe of 
buſineſs twice a year, and extraordinarily as often 
as their deputies think fit to convene them. I 

William the firſt, prince of Oratige, becoming 
marquis of Terveer, and lord of Fluſhing, and 
Saint Martendyke, obtained the quality of frft 
noble from the ſtates, with the right of repreſenting, 
either in perſon or by deputy, all the nobility of 
the province. His poſterity have ſaccezded him 
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in dignity, even down to King William the Third, 
though not by hereditary right, but through the 
gratitude of the ſtates, as Monſieur Wicquefort ob- 
ſerves, who cites their reſolution on this ſubjeR. 

But this dignity being now extinct, the provin- 
cial ſtates of Zealand as was faid before, conſiſt 
only of the deputies of Middleburgh, Zuriſcea, 
Goes, Tole, Fluſhing, and Terveer. 

The council of ſtate is compoſed of one'deputy 
for each town, who are choſen for life; and the 
penſionary aud the ſecretary of the province have 
the ſame functions at this board as thoſe of Hol- 
land in their reſpective province ; the government 


being in all reſpects the ſame, with exception to 


the perpetuity of the members in the council of 
ſtate, and that thoſe of Zealand are at the ſame 
time commiſſioners of the provincial court of ad- 
. and as ſuch take an oath to the ſtates ge- 
eral. b 

Ihe city ſheriffs of Zealand determine civil 
cautes in the laſt reſort. to a certain value, after 
which there lies an appeal to the high court of juſ- 
tice in Holland; and tor the affairs of that part of 
Flanders which is conſidered as a conqueſt of the 
generality, there js a court of juſtice, conſiſting of 
a preſident and eight counſellors, a ſolicitor- gene- 
ral, a regiſter, and a receiver of the fines. The 
ſtates general confer theſe employments, and ap- 
eals lie to them from the judgment of the court. - 

Ihe election of city magiſtrates is managed in 
the ſame manner in this province as in Holland, 
with exception to ſome few towns. In Middle- 
burgh, which for its rules and extenſive commerce, 
may juſtly be eſteemed the capital of Zealand, 
there are twelve burgeſles, called elefors, who are 
added to the ſenate, and theſe conjointly make a 
double nomination of ſuch as they judge proper 100 
8 i the 
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the regency, out of whom the ſtadtholder or his 
deputy formerly choſe ſuch as he thought fit; and 
ſince the extinction of thaz office, the right of elec- 
tion is devolved on the town. Another circum- 
ſtance peculiar to Middleburgh is, that the dignit 
of ſenator is not for life, ſo that when the magiſ- 
trates have finiſhed the time for . which they were 
choſen, they return to a private condition, till by a 
new election they are reſtored to their former dig- 
nity. So wiſe a caution has a very good effect on 
the affairs of Zealand, and is very worthy the imi- 
tation of her ſiſter provinces, | 


PROVINCE or UT RECHT. 


THE ſtates of Utrecht conſiſt of three orders, 
the clergy, nobility, and the commons. The de- 
puties ot the clergy are taken out of the five firſt 
chapters of the canons of the city, who are at 
preſent laymen, that have bought thoſe places, and 
enjoy certain eccleſiaſtical revenues annexed to 
them. Theſe deputies, who are eight in number, 
are called the elected, and when a vacancy happens 
amongſt them, the town of Utrecht has a right to 
preſent two of its canons to the nobility, and the 
tour ſmall towns, of whom they elect one. Four 
of the canons are uſually nobles, though there is 
no expreſs law for that purpoſe. 

The number of the nobility who form the ſe- 
cond order is not fixed. They augment their num- 
ber with conſent of the other orders ; but there are 
ſeveral conditions eſſential to one that would be 
elected into this body, the principal of which are, 
that he muſt bring ſufficient proof of a noble de- 
ſcent, that he poſſeſs a lordſhip in the Frm 
| | wort 
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worth at leaſt twenty-five thouſand florins, and 
that he be of the reformed religion. 

IL be third ſtate is formed out of the ſenates of 
the five towns which have a right to depute to the 
provincial aſſembly ; the town of Utrecht pretends 
however that the other four have only a right to 
debate without voting; and in reality reſolutions 
are often taken upon the ſingle ſuffrage of Utrecht, 
though the reſt do not concur. The court of ordi- 
nary deputies, as they are ſtiled, is equivalent to 
the council of ſtate in Holland, and conſiſts of four 
of the elected; four nobles, two deputies of the 
town of Utrecht, who are the two regent burgo- 
maſters for the time being; one for the town of 
Amersfort, and one for the other three; who ele 
their deputy alternately, every four months. 

The — of Utrecht is compoſed of forty per- 
ſons, concerning whoſe election there have been 
very great diſputes. The clergy and the nobility 
bad appropriated the right of election to themſelves, 
and always took care that the preſident burgomaſler 
ſhould be a nobleman, who, by virtue of his qua- 
lity and rank in the provincial aſſembly of the 
ſtates, found it no hard matter to extend his autho- 
rity beyond that of bis colleagues. The town often 
complained of this, but to no purpoſe, until 1618, 
u hen Prince Maurice, then governor of the pro- 
vince, went thither with ſome of the deputies of 
the ſtates general, and terminated the diſpute in 
preſence of the provincial ſtates of Utrecht, and 
the deputies of the rown, in the following man- 
__ 
The privilege which the clergy and nobility had 
hitherto enjoyed was taken away; and it was agreed, 
that of the forty members which then compoſed the 
town council, the prince ſhould chufe twenty.—— 
Probably he might be jealous of the reſt, at a gas 

when 
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when the diſputes about grace, and the affair of 
Barnveldt divided men's affections. To thoſe the 
magiſtrates were to name forty more, inhabitants 
of the town, men of good circumſtances, and of the 
reformed religion. To thoſe fixty perſons, the 
prince, as ſtadtholder, ſhould add twenty. And, 
laſtly, from the whole number of tourſcore he ſhould 
Pr forty, who for the time to come ſhould com- 
poſe the ſenate, and have a power to elect their 
magiſtrates, and fill up the vacancies of their own 
body, without being obliged to have one of the no- 
bles for their preſident burgomaſter ; and this form 
has continued ever ſince. | 

There is this particular in the government of the 
city of Utrecht, that a foreigner who has reſided 
ten years in the town, may be received into the re- 
gency ; and thoſe who are born in the province are 
admitted after five years. As on the other hand, 
to be a member of the college of nobles, a canon 
of Utrecht, or in the fervice: of a foreign prince, 
are all circumſtances that exclude a perfon from 
that diguity. Ia the ſame manner a father and his 
ſon/ brothers, and brothers- in- law, cannot be mem- 
bers of the council at the ſame time; nor muſt a 
ſenator be in the leaſt concerned in collecting the 
taxes, or farming the public revenues of the town. 
When there was a ſtadtholder, he had the election 
of magiſtrates upon a double nomination of the ſe- 
nate, but fince the death of William the Third the 
town has exerciſed that privilege. 

The ancient biſhops of Utrecht were more intent 
on their conqueſts, and the enlargement of their 
dominions, than anxious for the encouragement of 
aris and ſciences. Content to augment the reve- 
nue of the church, they never thought of erecting 
an academy at Utrecht; an honour they left to the 
new republic, which, in 1634, founded the uni- 
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verſity of that city, and furniſhed it with able pro- 
feſſors in all faculties. I he principal of theſe have 
been Voetius, who left his name to his diſciples, 
in oppoſition to thoſe of Coccæius, with whom he 
had very great diſputes, as well as with Des Car- 
tes, whoſe philoſophy he decried. After him we 
may reckon his ſon, with Burman, and the cele- 
brated Grevius. Leuſden, Leydecker and Reland, 
are names of great reputation in the learned world, 
and ſome of the preſent members of this academy 
are perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities. 


PROVINCE or FRIZELAND. 


THE preſent form of government eſtabliſhed in 
this province is very particular. Frizeland conſiſts 
of four quarters, three of which are Oſtergo, Weſt- 
ergo, Sevenwould, and the fourth is of the towns. 
On the firſt of theſe depended eleven bailiwicks, 
on the ſecond nine, and on the third ten. Each 
bailiwick and each my ſend two deputies, who 
together repreſent the ſovereignty of the province. 
When they are met in their general aſſembly, they 
ſeparate themſelves · into four chambers, each of 
which chuſes two deputies, whom they term the 
little number, and it is to theſe perſons that all thofe 
addreſs themſelves, who have any thing that de- 
mands recourſe to the ſtates. The nobles have no 
rank amongſt the ſtates of Frizeland, and indeed 
there are manors or lordſhips in the province. I he 
court of ſtates deputies conſiſts of nine perſons ; 
two for each quarter of the province, and three on 
the part of the towns. Thoſe of the quarters are 
changed every year in the ordinary courſe, but 
ſometimes they are continued by a freſh commiſ- 
ſion; and the town deputies hold their ad 
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three years. The two principal towns of this pro- 
vince are Leuwarden and Faneker. The firſt is 
capital of Oſterſo, where reſide the court, the coun- 
cil of ſtate, and provincial courts of juſtice. Fane- 
ker is the capital of Weſtergo, and has formerly 
been celebrated for her univerſity, founded in 1885. 
The towns have all their ſenates and burgomaſters 
whoſe numbers are different. The high court of 
juſtice held at Leuwarden, is inveſted with a very 
great authority, and conſiſts of twelve counſellors, 
who are elected hy their reſpective quarters, and 

introduced to their functions by the ſtates deputies, 
to whom they take the cuſtomary oath of office. 

She judges ſoveteiguly of all crimes that incur, cor- 
poreal puniſhment, except ſuch as regard the o: 
miralty and the army; and the- ſtates repoſe. ſo 
great a confidence. in the deciſions .of this court, 

that they never grant either pardon. or reprięye, to 
thoſe who lie under her ſentence. .. Appeals are 
brought hither from the inferior courts of the pro- 
ince, which are determined according to the ſta- 
ute-laws of Frizeland ; and in cauſes purely civ 

there lies an appeal from the ſentence of the court 
by way of reviſion. There are two methods of 
Fen, The firſt is by appeal to. the ſame court 

etter informed; but in the mean time the fir 

ſentence ma be executed, provided the 9 70 0 
whoſe favour it js gives ſecutity to pay the ſum in 
queſtion, if the. ſecond — goes againſt him. 
The ſecond,; which is called the grand reviſion, is | 
page in the name of; the. ſtates, whoſe deputies 
chuſe ſix lawyers, wham they conſtitute revilons, 
three of the province and three ſtrangers, Who mee 

at Leuwarden, where a member of the high co 
delivers them a copy of the proceſs ſealed up, io h; 

re-examined: upon the ſame, proofs. that, were before 
extubited. | Aller the * baye given their ppi 
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nions, the ſame member of the high court produces 
a ſecond ſealed paper, with the ge opinions 
oft the qudges who aſſiſted at the ſormer reviſion ; 
which being opened and conſidered, the ſtates de- 
puties form a concluſion from the plurality of opi- 
nions, as well of the former judges as of the pre- 
ſent reviſors; and this is declared to be the fen- 


tence of the Rates of Frigaland-” | 
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THE flates' ef Over el * beg 6 
the deputies of Zalant, went and Vollenhove, 
and of the three towns, Campen, Deventer and 
Zwoll; which fx members, with ſuch of the no- 
bility as have lordſhips to the value of thirty thou- 
fand florins, repreſent the fovereig of hi pro- 
vince. Strangers 'who deſire to ſetiſe here and 
enter into the govertiment, have only 'to prove their 
pobility, buy a lordſhip, tive in the province two 

years, and pay a certain fum for their admiſſion. 

"Domeſtic affairs of an ordinar nature are refoty-. 
2 according 16 the pluralit 1 2 but in an 

uncotnmon manner; 3 Fier ingle nobleman 
1 5 in op ini on with the wy res towns, BY make 
He plu welle 0 in like manner, If on ird of 
the bob! tity, end ore nobl Fe, Ol and above, 

Iin with tuo of the towns, they. are 4 majority; 
and it is the fame if two-thirds of the W 15 and 
one more, agree with one of the thtee tow ns, But 
all z ads, of ftate' which relate to new taxes, peace. 
or war, require the unanimous conſent of al all the 
| the "orders, | * N 2 7 J WW eh 
I The bailif-6t drofſart of Zalinr ee the 
flare, by fummoning the deputies of his ti qui: 70 
ier bitifelf, and tketteſt Yet ie initerpofition © heiß 
— re ſpec- 
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roſpective bailiffs.. He likewiſe preſides in the 
neral aſſembly, collects the ſuffrages, and forms 
| = concluſion, The three towns, Who have for- 
merly been members of the empire, pretend ill 
to be ſovereign within the circuit of their walls 
and precincts; and that there lies no appeal from 
their ſentences. The droſſarts however affirm, that 
their juriſdiction extends into all the towns of their 
diſtricts; but without deciding which is in the right, 
it is moſt certain that the towns have always main- 
tained.their pretenſions, and judge all cauſes in the 
laſt reſort. Each of the town ſenates conſiſts of ſix- 
teen burgomaſters, who are elected by the people di- 
vided into forty/ cantons. Theſe gentlemen govera 
all important affairs, and two of them are choſen 
weekly for the diſpatch of ordinary: buſineſs. 
There is a court of juſtice in this province, though 
ver FA thoſe. of N we e com- 
oſed of one deputy of every baili w ick, 
Pe the three Poet which —— as a LA 
uy to the province. In matters of juſtice there 
ies an appeal from the ordinaty judges to the ſe- 
veral bailiffs, who determine all 5 in the laſt 
reſort; and againſt their ſentences there is no re- 
medy in law, except that every four or five years 
there is an aſſembly of ſtates deputies, before whom, 
any perſon that thinks himſelf grieved by a former 
ſentence, may have his cauſe reviſed upon bis peti · 
| totes is di ſpenſed in a very uncommon. manner 
at Deventer. Twelve ſchepens. and four counſel- 
lors compoſe the tribunal of that town, and are 
elected every year by an aſſembly of the burgeſſes, 
who take an oath to give their votes tmpartially, 
and chuſe perſons of reputed. integrity; Theſe 
cleclors, to the number of forty-eight, are drawn 
from all the different ſtreets of the town, and they 
have a further privilege of aſſembling, from time 
2 to 
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to time, at leaſt four times a year, to deliberate 
of the moſt important affairs of the province, with- 
out excepting even thoſe which relate to peace and 
war. hgh 4. ac, ein 


PROVINCE or GRONINGHBN, 
WHICH | COMPREHENDS' THE = 


IHE province of Groninghen is compoſed 
of two bodies; the town and the neighbourin 
country, called, in Dutch, Omme Landen, ſituated 
between the rivers Ems and Lawer. The magiſ- 
tracy of the town conſiſts of eight burgomaſters and 
ſixteen counſellors, whoſe dignity is for life, but 
their functions only annual. [There are always 
four burgomaſters and twelve counſellors in the re- 
gency, the remaining eight being employed for 
that year in other functions. The regents govern 
all political affairs in a ſovereign manner; and 
judge in the laſt refort all cauſes both civil and cri- 
minal. The places which become vacant in the 
magiſtracy, either by death or mal adminiſtration, 
are filled up by another court compoſed of twenty- 
four perſons, called the ſworn ſociety ; unleſs when 
a magiſtrate dies in the time of his regency, in 
| Which caſe the council may diſpoſe of the vacancy, 
provided it be done within ten days after the bu- 
rial. To preſerve the number of ſixteen perſons 
in the regency, the ſworn ſociety afſemble once a 
year, by-virtue of a privilege granted them by the 
town: the preſident burgommer puts into his hat 
nineteen white and five black beans, which anſwer 
to the number of electors, and thoſe who 9 
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five black beans chuſe the perſons whom they judge 


proper to fill the vacant places. 6 
Ihe Ommelands are divided into three quarters, 
whoſe laws provide that thoſe who poſſeſs thirty 
acres of land, of the value of a thouſand florins, 
money of Embden; and who pay eight florins up- 
on each ſubſidy to the ſtate, which is termed ver- 
pounding ; have a right to appear in the aſſembly 
of the province. The three quarters however have 
but one voice, and the town another, ſo that the 
ſovereignty is equally divided between them. Each 
quarter is again ſubdivided into three ſmaller di- 
ſtricts, and no reſolution can be taken upon the 
affairs of the province, unleſs fix of the ſmaller di- 
ſtricts concur in it. SMN 
There are ſeveral juriſdictions throughout 
Province, both for civil and criminal affairs ; but 
here lies an appeal from all the ſentences to the 
ry of juſtice eftabliſhed in the city of Gronin- 
eg >; UT 10:06. e CT 
i This court is compoſed of a preſident, who is 
named alternately by the town and the Omme- 
lands, and eight aſſeſſors, of whom four are the 
regent burgomaſters for the time being, and the 
other four are perpetual, one of whom is nominat- 
ed by the town, and three by the Ommelands. 
The ſtates of the pong conſiſt of an equal 
number of deputies from the two members, who 
aſſemble annually on the Sth of February, and on 
that day all paſts become vacant, but they are im- 
mediately filled up, either by a new election or a 
continuation of the fame perſons. The ſtates be- 
ing aſſembled, deliberate and reſolve as ſovereigns 
of all that concerns the province; but there are 
only two ſuffrages in the aſſembly equal in autho- 
Tity ; when they happen to diſagree, the reſolution 
js ſuſpended till one party comes over to the ſenti- 
. | ments 
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ments of the other. The town and the Ommelands 
have an equal right in the diſtribution of offices, 
which they confer alternately, and the commiſſions 
are made out in the name of the province. They 
ſend ſix deputies to the ſtates general, two to the 
council of ſtate, two to the general chamber of ac- 
compts, four to the admiralty of Harlinghen, and 
one to that of Amſterdam aa 
._ They chuſe every year eight perſons, who com- 
poſe a court of ſtates deputies; and in the abſence 
of the provincial ſtates, theſe gentlemen regulate 
ie affairs of the province, as the council T7 ſtate 

does in Holland. AY 

In the ſame manner they ele ſix perſons, wha 
compoſe the provincial chamber of the finances ; 
ux curators for the univerſity-of Groninghen, whoſe 
profeflors they nominate likewiſe; and laſtly, they 
Looſe of all commiſſions and military offices in the 
troops that depend on their province. e 

It is Monſieur Baſnage's remark, that this equa- 
lity in the diſtribution of offices ought naturally to 
produce a good. correſpondence and harmony be- 
tween the two members of the province, ſince it is 
uſually the bone of contention amongſt the princi- 
pal. perſons in a ſtate; but notwithſtanding this, 
the town and the Ommelands are very often at; va» 


© COUNTRY or DRENT. 


THIS little country makes the frontier of the. 
united provinces on the ſide of Weſtphalia, and 
may in one ſenſe be ſtiled a part of them, ſince ſhe, 
contributes one per cent. to the public expence, 
and obeys the ſtates general. Indeed ſhe has no 
repreſentative in their aſſembly, and in that only, 
. | E 
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the is leſs than any other member of the republic; 
a particular the people of Drent have often com- 
plained/of, but to no purpoſe. There ſeems to be 
ſomething hard however in the excluſion, for as ſhe 
is not a conqueſt of the generality, but is miſtreſs 
of her own revenue, and contributes in ſome de- 
gree, though a ſmall one, to the expence of the 
union, it were but equitable that ſhe ſhould have a 
proportionable ſhare in all the honours aud advan- 
tages of it. Ee e eee 
STATES GENERAL. © 
THE republic of the United Provinces conſiſls 
in a confederacy of ſeveral ſtates or ſovereignties, 
whoſe diſtin liberties and methods of goverument 
we. have taken a, particular view. of; and theſe, 
like the Swiſs cantons, are united together, on con- 
dition that each ſhall enjoy her on laws and pri- 
vileges— Thus, as all its parts are ſovereign, 
ſirangers muſt conſequently regard the whole as 
ſuch, who. have any thing to negociate. with the 
body of the union. The ſtates. general, properly 
ſpeaking, are the united body of all the repreſen- 
tatives of each province. In the infancy of as 
commonwealth they were convened by the counci 
of ſtate upon any emergency, and ſeparated. as ſoon 
as the buſineſs for which they were ſummoned was 
concluded. Their numbers it ſeems, were very 
large, ſince the aſſembly held at Bergen-Op-Zoom, 
to ratify the truce made with, Spain in 1609, con- 
ſiſted of no Jeſs than eight hundred members. But 
as ſo large a number muſt neceſſarily occaſion ma- 
ny inconyeniencies and a very great expence, each 
province contents herſelf with ſending a few depu- 
ties, who together form that body which we _ 
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the fates general. An aſſembly of plenipoteritiaries 


of the ſeven ſoyereignties which compole the ſtate; 
whote power is limited either expreſsly or tacitly 
by his inſtruction, not to ſuffer the leaſt wound to 
be given to the ſovereignty of that province which 
deputes them. Thele are the perſons who repre- 


ſent the majeſty of the government, and aſſume the 


title of high and mighty lords or high mighfmeſſes,— 
Befides the ordinary deputies, the ambaſſadors. of 
the ſtate to foreign courts have a right to ſit in 
this aſſembly, whoſe members are only account- 
able for their actions and behaviour to the pro- 
vince that deputes them. Thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the government of the united pro- 
vinces generally imagine that the ſtates general are 
the ſovereigus of the country, as they conſiſt of 
deputies from all the provinces, as they repreſent 
the body of the ſtate, receive ambaſſadors,: and 
appear in general to be inveſted with the ſovereign 
power. But theſe deputies are only appointed tor 
a few years, and though -they have the power of 
debating on the moſt important affairs that regard 
the union, and every thing that may tend to ſecure 
or promote the preſervation. and happinefs' of the 


Mate; yet they have not power to conclude any 


int of great conſequence without communicating 

it to their provinces, and receiving their expreſs 
conſent.” This is undoubtedly the weak fide of the 
overnment,” which would have been ſtronger if the 
even provinces made but one ſovereignty. Reſo- 
kitions would be ſooner taken, and the execution 
of them more vigorous; but it would have been 
dangerous perhaps in the beginning to have diveſt- 
ed the provinces of their old privileges it! favour of 
any new erected body. In the affembly*of the 
fates general the provinces preſide weekly in their 
turn, beginning with Gelderfand, who had the pre- 
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cedency before the union, hen they were all under 
the dominion of the King of Spain; and the reſt fol- 
low in the order we have already conſidered them. 
He who is firſt named in the deputation of the pro- 
vince preſides, and is from thence called prefident 
of ihe week. This gentleman propoſes the ſubjecta 

at are to be debated, and collects the votes of the 
aſſembly; upon which he forms the concluſion, 
dictates to the regiſter, and afterwards ſigns the te- 
ſolution. If the preſident refuſes td conclude 
agreeable to the plurality of voices, in cafes her 
the plurality takes place, either becauſe it maybe 
contrary. to the ſenſe of his province, or his own 
opinion, he reſigns the chair to the preſident of the 
former week; and if he likewife refuſes, they 
have recourſe to the former preſident, and ſo back- 
wards, till one ſeats himſelf in the chair, and con- 
cludes.” ; 09 ST Y-IS RF GIA e fi 
Me have already obſerved, that in the infancy 
of the republic this aſſembly was not perpetual ; 
The provincial ſtates did not ſend their deputies to 
the general aſſembly, unleſs they were convened 
by the council of ſtate, on whom the execution of 
Irefolutions taken by the ſtates general devolved. 
But the authority which this council acquired from 
hence, efpecially during the time of the earl of 
Leicefter, or rather the authority acquired by the 
earl himſelf, gave umbrage to the provincial ſtates, 
who thereupon reſolved that the deputies of the 
ſtates general ſhould continue always aſſembled.— 
It feems his lordſhip, who preſided in the council, 
would never ſuffer the ſtates to be convened, until 
he had already digeſted the points upon which they 
were to be conſulted,” and prepared things to go juſt 
as he would have them : So they were rather called 
together toratify what was already concluded, than 
to debate it; and from _ ſprung the ill —_— 
-% | | — 
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and jealouſy of the ſtates, who thought their liber- 
ties in danger, whilſt that lord reſided, amongſt 
them: And it appears indeed, by the manner in 
which he was recalled, that Queen Elizabeth was 
of the ſame opinion. a e un 
I have already ſaid, that the ſtates general can 
neither make war or peace, without the conſent of 
the provinces; neither can they raiſe troops, im- 
poſe a tax, enter into a foreign alliance, or abro- 
te an old law, without the ſame-concurrence. _ 
The provincial ſtates have reſerved to themſelves. 
ſeveral other things expreſsly.; ſuch as the liberty 
of electing a ſtadtholder, or refuſing him; the 
right of nominating to the ſeveral governments of 
towns and forts that depend on their reſpective pro- 
vinces ; that of keeping the keys, and giving the 
word by the magiſtrate ; a power over the. troops, 
in all things that are not purely military; of con- 
ferring the colonels commiſſions, and the other ſu- 
baltern poſts, in thoſe regiments which are paid by 
their reſpective provinces; of placing garriſpns in 
ſuch towns as they think fit, and changing them 
with the conſent of the council of ſtate ; ” taking 
an oath of fidelity from the troops to themſelves, 
and the magiſtrates of the ſeveral towns in which 
they enter: all which are ſtanding articles, and 
the ſtates general are not permitted even to debate 
concerning their revocation. But notwithſtanding 
theſe reſtrictions, they are inveſted with a very 
great authority, which may be 1 diſtin- 
guiſhed under theſe three heads: Firſt, as to do- 
meſtic affairs. Secondly, with regard to the towns, 
of the generality that have been conquered ſince the 
union of Utrecht. And laſtly, in reference to am- 
Haſfador s. | . 
As to their authority in domeſtic affairs, we can 
only ſay, that the ſtates general are charged with ' 
| f the 
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the execution of the perpetual alliance or union of 
Utrecht. It is, indeed, their duty, as I have faid 
above, to conſult on every thing that reſpects the 
common good of the republic, either at home or 
abroad; its defence in time of war, and alliances 
in time of peace. But the reſolutions they take 
on any of theſe heads are not valid, until my are 
ratified by all the provinces. When that is dong, 
the refolution paſſes into a law, and-a.placart:or 
ordinance is iſſued by the ſtates general, ànd ſent to 
the provincial ſtates, requiring them to receive it; 
but this is done in terms that imply no command or 
ſuperiority, or that can poſſibly give the leaſt wound 
to the ſovereignty of the particular provinces. 
Sir William Temple reports a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the violation of the ordinary practice, 
upon his being ſent to Holland in 1668, When the 
ſtates general ventured to act againſt the funda- 
mon laws of the union, and conclude three dif- 

erent treaties with England, without the concur» 
rence or even the participation of the provincial 
ſtates. Sir William Temple remarks at the” ſame 
time indeed, that the deputies had forfeited their 
heads if they had been diſavowed. But it ſeems 
the neceſſity of concluding thoſe” treaties with ex- 
pedition was ſo evident, and the 'advantages that 
would naturally refult from them to the republic 
ſo conſiderable, that they ran very little hazard; 
and accordingly their conduct was univerſally ap- 
proved by their principals. Thus we ſee that, as 
to domeſtic affairs, the ſtates general are far from 
acting in a ſovereign manner. However, as they 
are generally made up of the moſt powerful as well 
as the wiſeſt men of the fepublic, we cannot doubt 
but the reſolutions taken by them muſt have a very 
pou influence on the ſeveral provincial affem- 
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With reſpect to the towns that have fallen under 
the domination of the provinces ſince the union of 
Utrecht, the ſtates general muſt be conſidered in 
another light; for they are the abſolute ſovereigns 
of all lands and places conquered by the arms of 
the union, as Bois le duc, Breda, Bergen - op-Zoom, 
Grave, Williamſtadt, and Maeſtricht; ot the coun- 
try on the other ſide the Maeſe; Hulſt, Sluice, 
Ardembourgh, and ſeveral other places in Flanders; 
which they poſſcſs as the King of Spain did, with- 
out prejudice. to the rights of nt lords, to 
whom the inberitance is preſerved. Maeſtricht 
they hold in common with the , biſhop of Liege, 
who creates the magiſtrates, and the ſlates general 
the reſt; but theſe. confer the goverument of the 
town, in which they always maintain a ſtrong gar- 
riſon. For the regulation of theſe places that de- 
pend on the 2 in Brabant, and on the other 
de the Maeſe, the ſtates general have, ever ſince 
the year 1591, eſtabliſned a court at the Hague, 
called the Council of Brabant, which judges in the 
laſt reſort of all cauſes both civil and criminal, that 
.come before it by appeal from any of the town 
courts of theſe diſtricts, with exception to Maeſt- 
richt, whither the ſtates ſend every two years, two 
of their body in quality of commiſhoners deciders, 
who, in conjunction with thoſe of the biſhop or 
prince of Liege, judge all diſputes which ariſe be- 
tween the inhabitants of either country. The ſo- 
vereignty of all lands acquired by the Dutch Eaft 
and Weſt India Companies in Africa, America and 
the Indies, does likewiſe veſt in the ſtates general. 
With reſpec to the power of the ſtates general 
in relation to ambaſſadors, they receive ambaſla- 
dors from, and have the nomination and appoint- - 
ment of ambaſſadors to, foreign powers. | 
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"COUNCIL or STATE 
GENERAL CHAMBER or ACCOMPTE. | 


THE erection of the council of ſtate was pro- 
prune, by the ſtates of Holland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht, in-concert with that great politician Wil- 
| liam the Firſt, Prince of Orange. The tragical and 
unexpected death of this prince, contrary to all 
expectation, produced very little alteration in the 
meaſures that had been taken in his life-time for 
the eſtabliſhment of this council, which the ſtates 
general erected in the ſame year 1584, with a very 
ample authority. Affairs of ſtate, both foreign and 
domeſtic, the army and revenue, were all entruſted 
to her care: but the ſtates themſelves ſoon grew 
jealous of this extraordinary power, which they 
reſolved to reduce gradually; and accordingly, by 
a new inſtruction in 1651, the diſpoſition of mili- 
tary affairs and the command of the army, from 
being peculiar to the council, was in part tranſ- 
ferred to the ſtates general, Who now give or- 
ders for the ſafety and defence of the late, the 
motion of the troops, and the operations of the 
campaign, But this is not done without conſult- 
ing the council however, which ſtill retains the 
care of raiſing and diſbanding, cloathing and arm- 
ing the ſoldiers ; of exerciſes and reviews; and 
in general of all the military difcipiine and ceco- 
nomy. She is likewife charged with the care of 
the fortifications and magazines of Gelderland and 
Overyffel, which make the frontier of the ſeven 
provinces. 
Hhufimefs of ſtate, eſpecially that which is foreign, 
1 | depends 
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depends now entirely on the ſtates general; but 
the council ſtill retains the inſpection of the gene- 
ral revenue of the union, and gives orders for pay- 
ments; on which account the treaſurer general has 
his ſeat at this board, and a right to debate, but 
not to vote. The office of treaſurer is for life, 
which gives him an opportunity of acquiring ſo 
perfect a knowledge of affairs as makes him entire- 
ly neceflary. lt is he who prepares every year 
under the authority of the council an exact account 
of the funds neceſſary for maintaining the troops 
and officers in pay, and all other expences that re- 
gard the generality, which is what they call PEtat 
de la Guerre. | 

The receiver general attends here likewiſe, to 
inſtruct the council what funds are in his hands; 
which being done, he withdraws. The treaty' of 
union obliges each province to levy certain taxes, 
to be applied to the common neceſſities of the 
whole body ; but this article could never be exe- 
cuted, and probably never will, becauſe the inland 
_ Provinces, who have little or no commerce, cannot 
poſſibly pay an _ quota with thofe where trade 

flouriſhes. The following proportion is what each 
province always pays in the ſum of one hundred 
gilders or florins. | 


Gelderland, — — F. 5 11 3. 
Holland. — — 57 14 8 
Zealand, — — 9 110 
Utrecht, — — 5 16461 
Frizeland, e — 11 10 11 
Overyſſel, — — 3 10 8 
Groninghen and the Ommelands, 5 15 6 
Country of D rent. — 0 19 10 
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They do not always confine themſelves however. 
within their ſettled proportions; but raiſe ſuch 
ſums and by ſuch ways and means as they think pro- 
per, of which they ſend their quota to the receiver 
general, and employ the reſt as they pleaſe. In 
time of war, when the ordinary revenues are not 
ſufficient for the neceſſary expence, the council de- 
mands the ſettlement of new funds from the ſtates - 
general; and to theſe extraordinary expences the 
provinces contribute in the following proportion; 


Gelderland, — 1 12 13 


_ Holland, — — 58 6 44 
Zealand, — n 
Utrecht, —— — 316 

. Frizeland, — — 11 13 4 

Over yſſel, — 3 
Groninghen, * — 5316 7+ 
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And the little country of Drent furniſhes one per 
cent over and above. 


In the aſſemblies of the ſtates general and pro- 
vincial ſtates the ſuffrages are not taken capialim, 
but provincialiter; and therefore the provinces and 
the towns may ſend what number of deputies they 
pleaſe, becauſe they all virtually have but one 
voice. But in this council the provinces are repre- 
ſented by ſuch a number of deputies as bears a to- 
lerable proportion to the money which each of them 
contributes for the ſupport of the whole, with ex- 
ception only to Groninghen. Gelderland has one, 
Holland three, Zealand two, Utrecht one, Frize- 
land two, Overyſſel one, and Groninghen two ; who 
with the deputies of the nobles and governors of 

| pro- 
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| provinces, are the perſons that compoſe the coun- 
cil of ſtate. And here each member has a decifive 
voice, and prefides in his turn, without regard to 
the rank of the provinces. OW | 
For the regulation of accompts between the pro- 
vinces, and auditing thoſe of particular receivers; 
with the income of the lands which belong to the 
ſtate in general, there is a chamber of accompts, 
compoſed of fourteen deputies of all the provinces, 
and two ſecretaries, who likewife do the buſineſs 
of auditors and correctors. This chamber examines 
the accompts of the ſeveral admiralties who receive 
the money. ariſing from duties of importation and 
exportation, appropriated by the ſtates to the ſer- 
vice of the navy: In the ſame manner ſhe ſuper- 
intends and regulates the expences of the ftates 
deputies, who travel and execute commiſſions for 
the public; the ſalaries and extraordinary expences 
of ambaſſadors, extraordinary deputies, and other 
miniſters employed in foreign courts; and keeps 
ar exact regiſter of all orders made by the coun- 
cil . ſtate, for whoſe eaſe ſhe was indeed chiefly 
erected. : bY 
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UNITED PRO VLN GES., 
THE admiralty of the united provinces is di- 
vided into five different courts, which are thoſe of 
the Maeſe, Amſterdam, North Holland, Zealand, 
and Frizeland. The firft, which reſides at Rotter- 


dam, conſiſts of twelve commiſſioners, of whom 
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ſeven are elected by the province of Holland, an 
the remaining. five are deputed by Gelderland, 
Zealand, Frizelagd, Utrecht and Overyſſel. The 
ſecond admiralty, which is that of Amfterdam, is 
compoſed of ſix members fot Holland, and one ſor 
each of the otber ſix provinces. I am ignorant of 
the exact number of commiſſioners that compoſe 
that of North Holland, which reſides at Horn and 
Encheiſen alterpatively, removing every tliree 
months. The admiralty of Zcaland is fixed to the 
town of Middleborou b. and conſiſts of eleven 
commiſſioners, four of whom are depnted by Hol- 
land, a pena e province of Utrecht, and the 
other ſix members are of Zealand, and ſerye at the 
ſame time as the council of ſtate for that province. 
The fifth admiralty, which is that of Frizeland, is 
eſtabliſhed in the town of Harlinghen, and conſiſts 
of ten commiſſioners; four of the province; two 
for Groninghen and the Ommelands ; one for Gel- 
det land, and another for Holland. Each of theſe 
courts has a ſecretary, a fiſcal or ſolicitor general, 
a receiver, a commiſſioner general, who ſuperin- 
tends the ſeizures. and guſtom-houſe officers, and 
| a comptroller general of the duties of importation 


and exportation ; with numbers of inferior commis, 
or cuſtom-houſe. officers The commiſſioners of 
theſe ſeveral courts are elected by the ſtates of 
their reſpective provinces, who exact an oath from 
them, that they have given no bribe to obtain their 
election. They muſt likewiſe ſwear, to execute 
all political reſolutions taken by the ſtates general, 
with the concurrence of their reſpective provinces, 
and to obſerve the ſeveral articles of their inſtruc- 
tions; by which, among other inſtructions, the 
are incapacitated to buy the merchandize that is 
ſeized by the cuſtom- houſe officurs of their 19 85 
dance, and * by ſentence of ne ' 
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which ſeems to be a very equitable referve, ſince 
the admiralties are inveſted with a particular juriſ- 
diction, by which they are authoriſed tio judge and 
determine all diſputes that ariſe from frauds com- 
- mitted in the entry of goods; and if theſe cauſes 
are criminal, they judge in rhe laſt reſort ; but in 
thoſe that are purely civil, there lies an appeal from 
their ſentence to the ſtates general, by way of revi- 
ſion. The admiralty receives all the duties of 
importation and exportation, which the provinces 
have appropriated to the uſe of the navy; and 
when a war leſſens trade and augments the ex- 
pence, the council of ſlate demands an extraordi- 
nary ſupply from the ſtates general for that ſervice. 
In the ſame. manner, when the ſtates are reſolved 
on the number of ſhips which the fleet is to conſiſt 
of, the council diſpatches its orders to the ſeveral 
admixralties, who accordingly fit out their reſpec- 
tive quotas agreeable to the eſtabliſhed proportion. 
The admiralty of Amſterdam furniſhes one third, 
and the other four each a ſixth part of the fleer. 
The ſhips are fitted out for the ſea, and provided 
with all warlike and naval ſtores by the admiralties, 
but the charge of victualing lies on the captain, for 
which the provinces allow ſeven pence per diem 
for each private man, and about ten pence for each 
officer; and at the end of the voyage the admiralty 
of the province takes off the remaining proviſions 
at the price they coſt the captain. The high ad- 
miral, and in bis abſence the vice or lieutenant 
admiral, as he is called in Holland, has his ſeat, 
and preſides in all the courts of admiralty. The 
principal officers of the fleet, the admirals, vice- 
admirals, and rear-admirals, are nominated by the 
ſtates general; and even the private captains are 
choſen by them likewiſe, upon a douhle nomina- 
tion of the admiralties, -who have only the power 
. 3% IE IRS © TE BE ee IS, to 
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Methods of Eccleſiaſtical Government 
ESTABLISHED IN Tas | : 
UNITED PROVINCES. 


__ SIR William Temple, in his Remarks on the 
United Provinces, fays, that poſſibly religion may 
do more good in other countries, but that it did 
leaſt hurt in Holland. Sir William; itideed, does 
not ſpeak in the character of a divine, but web 
as 2 politician, and as ſuch I conceive his remark 
will amount to no lefs than this, that he thought 
the methods of ecclefiaſtical government, eſtabliſh» 
ed in the united provinces, were better calculated 
for the ſecular intereſt and happineſs of the peo- 
ple than thoſe of any other ſtate. The great dif- 
ference between the church government of Holland 
and that of other countties, conſiſts in a general 
toleration of ſeas. At the union of Utrecht the 
ſtates general declared, that the reformed religion, 
or if you pleaſe Calviniſm, ſhould be the eſtabliſh- 
ed and public religion of the united provinces, pro- 
_ viding very expreſsly, however; that no perſot 
ſhould be moleſted or perſecuted in any degree on 
account of his religion, if in other reſpects he be- 
haved as a good ſubject, and was obedient to the 
laws. But this indulgence for ſectaries has drawn 
many a bitter ſarcaſm on the Dutch, who have 
G 2 | often 
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often been charged ffom thence with having no 
religion at all. At Geneva, which was ſo long the 
reſidence of Calvin, liberty of conſcience is not 
permiited. Witnefs Servetus, who was there con · 
demned and burned for herefy, in a manner that 
does very little honour either to Calvin or the Ge- 
nevois his cotemporaries. The fame temper pre- 
yails in the canton of Beara; witneſs their expul- 
fron of the anabapiiſts : but in Holland the ſpirit of 
perſecution ſeems to be extinct, or afleep at leaſt ; 
and unleſs it were once, in the time of Prince 
Maurice and Barneveldt, when religion was indeed 
a cloak to party and intereſt, there can be no in- 
ſtance given of any perſon's ſuffering for his faith 
in matters of doctrine, or his adherence to certain 
exterior modes of worſhip. I muſt ex prefs my own 
approbation of this general lenity for diffentets.— 
I leave it to divines to ſhew its conformity. to the 
rules of the goſpel ; but that it is very conſiſtent 
with fecnlar happineſs, the domeſtic! peace and 
tranquillity of the united provinces, is an illaſtrious 
proof which it is impoſſible to. controyert. Indeed 
one muſt be very little acquainted with mano, 
not to be convinced of this; for in the intercourſe 
and commeree of the world the queſtion is not, 
what religion a man is of, but whether he is honeſt; 
and therefore Sir William Temple had great reaſon 
to wonder that people ſhould be ſo ſtraight · laced in 
matters of faith, about which mankind in general 
never were of the fame mind, and ſo caſy as to 
moral virtues, the truth and excellency of which 
nobody conteſts.  _ e e 
If 1 might define the effabliſhed religion of the 
united provinces, I ſhould call it a moderate Cal- 
viniſm. I be regents of the country muſt be of 
this religion, . and = churches are devoted to the 
exerciſe of it. The Arminians are a powerful ſect 
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in Holland, both for their number and quality ; 
differing from the Calviniſts only upon the doctrines 
of grace and abſolute predeſtination; and it was 
once a moot point which perfuaſion ſhould predo- 
minate; but the decrees of the ſynod of Dort, aud 
the fate of Barneveldt, put an end to all competi- 
tion between the two parties ; and ever fince the 
death of Prince Frederick Henry, who thought fit, 
for reaſons of ſtate, to countenance the Arminians, 
their ſect has continued on the decline. | 
The Anabaptifts make another diviſion of the 
people, and ſince the expulſion of their brethren 
out of the canton of Bearn, they are become very 
numerous. The Quakers have their aſſemblies in 
Holland likewiſe ; and in general the Socinians, 
Browniſts, and all other ſets that have prevailed in 
Chriſtendom, are to be found in the united pro- 
vinces. The Jews are extremely numerous in the 
province of Holland, eſpecially in Amſterdam, 
where their ſynagogue is an ornament to the city; 
and in 1725 they had begun to erect very hand- 
fome err for the ſame purpoſe, both at Rot- 
terdam and the Hague. 
There are very great numbers of Roman Catho- 
lics in the united provinces, notwithſtanding their 
religion, as Sir William Temple obſerves, is not 
immediately protefed by the laws of the republic. 
The ſame author has aſſigned the reaſon of this, 
which is, that the ſtates believe the Roman Catho- 
lic retigion muſt make men bad ſubjests, whilft it 
tenches them to acknowledge a foreign power ſupe- 
- Fior to that under which they live: and accordingly 
they. haye made ſeveral penal lues to prevent the 
2 of it. But as each province has reſerved to 
herſelf the liberty of regulating religion within her 
own juriſdiction, thefe penal laws of the ſlates ge- 
neral have never been put in execution. In Hol- 
land, eſpecially, neither prudence nor policy would. 


| Ls } 
rmit them to exclude ſo large a bedy as the 
oman Catholics out of the general toleration ; 
and accordingly they are very numerous in the 
great towns of that province, where the magiſtrates 
ive them an equal protection with other diſſenters. 
At Amſterdam they. have not fewer than twenty- 
four chapels, ——There are great numbers of 5 
ſame communion in Rotterdam, and ſeveral other 
cities; but they are moſt numerous in the villages, 
inſomuch that a miller, ſmith, or any other me- 
chanic, being a Proteſtant, is ſure to be a beggar if 
he ſettles in the country ; for the prieſts never fail 
to enjoin their whole communion to neglect him. 
This perhaps may ſeem ſtrange io the Engliſh 
reader, who conſiders Holland as a reformed coun- 
try, and a principal bulwark of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion; but I ſpeak upon good grounds, and amongſt 
many 1 which I might bring of the truth of 
what I advance, I chuſe to inſtance the remon- 
| trance made to the ſtates general in 1725, by the 
deputies of the general ſynod, who repreſented the 
growth of popery. in the moſt pathetic terms, and 
affirmed that ſince the year 1650 the number of 
Roman Catholics in the ſeven provinces was en- 
creaſed three hundred and fifty thouſand, of which 
they had authentic proofs. I his is plain evidence 
both of their great numbers, and the aſſiduity of 
the prieſts in their profeſſion ; for conſidering _ 
many of both ſexes the monaſteries and nunneries 
take off, who engage in vows of celibacy and vir- 
ginity, and that great numbers actually leave the 
united provinces yearly upon theſe accounts, to 
ſetile in the religious houſes of the adjacent coun- 
tries, it will be difficult to account for fo large an 
augmentation without the help of new converſions. 
As neceſſary however as it may ſcem to reſtrain 
the growth of popery, it would be difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to effect it without ſome degree of per- 
3 | | * a Tecution ; 
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ſecution; and therefore the fates will act in it 
with the utmoſt caution. But were they leſs deli- 
cate, in vain are penal laws whilſt the city and 
village ſchouts remain the overſecrs and proſecutors 
of criminal affairs; for theſe will ever diſpenſe 
with the practices of the prieſts for a ſum of mo- 
ney, which they are always in a condition to furs 
niſh upon ſuch an occaſion. 1% Tut 

The church of the united provinces is gover 
by a preſbyter y, where every eccleſiaſtical member 
is equal to another. The buſineſs of particular 
congregations is regulated in their reſpective con- 
ſiſtories, compoſed of miniſters, elders and deacons 
of the congregation. But the more important af- 


fairs of the church, all that regards the ſtate of 


religion in general, cenſures and degradations, is 
managed in ſynods, which are both provincial and 
general. Theſe aſſemble twice a year, and notity 
to the ſtates the time of their meeting, upon which 
they depute a_member of their own body to the 
ſynod, with the title of commiſſarius politicus; who 
15 always a perſon conſpicuous for his learning and 
abilities. He harangues the ſynod, congratulating 
them upon their "meeting with the marks of hat- 
mony and unanimity, and preſides in the afſembl 
as a ſort of moderator. I he preſence of one 
qualified in behalf of the ſovereign has a wonderful 
good effect on a body of men, who might'otherwife 
be apt enough to ſhake hands with the reſpect they 
owe their ſuperiors; and extend their care to mat - 
ters entirely out of their ſphere. This the ſtates 
appear to be extremely ſenſible of, and provide 
accordingly. Every three years the general ſynod 
ſends a deputation to the ſtates general, to repre- 
fent' the ſtate of religion in the united provinces, 
and deſire the reform of ſuch abuſes as their own 


* 


authority does not extend to: after which the ſame 


deputation goes on to the univerſity of Leyden, 
. * 1 » 0 0 11 = 1. * | where 
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where they demand to ſee the authentic pieces of 
the Bible, that are in the keeping of that academy. 

Each city pays her own miniſters out of the 
public revenues; for the ſtates, when they aſſumed 
the church and abbey lands, ſettled no funds for 
the maintainance of the clergy, whole ſalaries are 


no very much upon an equality, and are generally 


about one hundred and fifty, and from thence to 
one hundred and eighty pounds ſterling per ann. 
I cannot end this ſection more properly, nor give 
better evidence to ſome things | have advanced, than 
by inſerting the anſwer of the ſtates general, as en- 
tered in their regiſters, to a memorial preſented to 
them in 1725, from the republic of Venice, on 
occaſion of a diſpute that aroſe between the |eluits 
and the Janſenifſts, concerning the election of a 
titular archbi of Utrecht. Happy, if I may 
do no injuſtice, 5 my tranſlation, to the elegant 


+ 
* 


Fang, 
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The matter being taken into conſideration, it 


"was reſolved, I 


117154 To acquaint the moſt ſerene Republic of Ve- 
ee nice, that their high mightineſſes will always 


* have the higheſt elteem for, her; that her inter- 
4 cefſion is of fo great a force with their high 


e mightinefles, that they would with pleaſure ive _ 
her a proof of it on this occaſion, but that they 


cannot do it without derogating from the funda- 


„ mental and inviolable maxims of their republic. 
„Which are, that in matters of religion and eccle- 
, Gaſtical diſcipline men ought only to be governed 
% by their profeſſion, without any the leaſt con- 
„ ſtraint or violence ; that every one is free to be- 
lieve in point of religion that which he judges 
4. moſt proper to obtain the ſalvation of his ſoul, 
of which he will be obliged to render an account 
A 19 741 . . a $45 95 io. 
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to God, according to the lights he has received. 
*© That their high mightineſſes judging thereli- 
*« gion which they profeſs to be the beſt, and the 
„ moſt conformable to the will of God, of any that 
* has been revealed to mankind, they could wiſn 
e that all their ſubjects would conform to it; but 
that, according to their fundamental maxims, 
* they do not pretend to forge any ong on this ac- 
*« count; but, on the contrary, they will leave to 
all men the liberty of profeſſing that religion 
« which they believe in their conſcienges to be the 
* beſt, provided, at the ſame time, they behaye 
«« themſelves as good and faithful ſubjects, and do 
not undertake any thing, either by word or action, 
that may wound the authority of the govern- 
ment; be a prejudice to civil ſociety, good man- 
* ners, the public peace, or private property. . '.. 
That, in conformity to this way of thinking, 
their high mightineſſes have and do ſtill tolerate. 
even the Roman Catholics, as well as other 


ſectaries in their dominions, without concerning 


„ themſelves with their particular opinions, in re- 
lation to the different degrees of authority, which 


either one fide or the other attribute to him, 


„ whom they equally. own their teacher, ſo long 
as the public peace is not hurt. And that thus 
their high mightineſſes not having hitherto taken 
** cognizance of what may have paſſed with reſpect 
to the election and conſecration of a pretended 
«« archbiſhop of Utrecht, who they are informed 
eis ſince dead, they do not pretend to judge whe- 
* ther the thing paſſed according to order or not. 
« That the opinions of their Roman Catholic ſub- 
«« jets being divided upon this point, their high 
«« mightineſles cannot make uſe of their own power, 
% nor permit the interpoſition of any foreign au- 
« thority to oblige either ſide to abandon their 
| H „ ſenti- 
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* ſentiments, or perſuade any perſon to ſubmit 
' © himſelf with a blind obedience to him whom 
„ they call the Sovereign Paſtor; but are, on the 


conttary, obliged to ſupport equally both the one 
part and the other againſt all oppreſſion and per- 
ee, eie e ii e en: 

That the moſt ſerene doge of the republic of 
Venice will pleaſe to conſider, in his great wif- 


dom, that their high mightineſſes can never per- 
«© mit the court of Rome to exerciſe-an abſolute 


«c poxees in their dominions, which would even go 
** farther than is practiſed in ſeveral kingdoms and 
countries where the Roman Catholic religion is 


d eſtabliſhed by law; and extend to deprive the 


«ancient ſecular clergy of thoſe rights and privi- 
leges which. they have enjoyed time out of mind, 
*« in favour of foreign miſſionaries. Which, when 


the moſt ſerene republic, in her great equity, 


«© ſhall have conſidered, their high mightineſſes 
«© hope that ſhe will employ her good offices to 


«© obviate all violent proceedings, and terminate 
«« the preſent diſputes by methods of lenity and 


moderation. "That ſuch a mediation being con- 


<« agreeable to their high mightineſſes, who, on 


a 


their part, will preſerve the high eſteem, and 


continue to entertain the good and ſincere friend- 
„ ſhip they have always had for the moſt ſerene 


republic, than which they will have nothing J 
more at heart.“ — | 9918 10 GOL ne n 


Fay 


— 
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formable' to juſtice and prudence, will be very 
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my followiog terms. © I promiſe and ſwear to us 
6 1 


' of che towns, and alſo to take care that others 
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OFFICES. or STADTHOLDER.. 
[299 ie ee | 2H 6, , 4 | Qs — 
WHEN the Ear, of Leicesrk came into the”. 

United Provirices, the STATEs GENERAL invefied 5 

bim "with the ſupreme command of their forces, both by 

fea and land, as well as with an abſolute authority. for - 
the direction and management of all affairs that related 

to the navy. Beſides this, they entrufted him with the 

adminiftration ad direction of their” civil policy, an 


ing Senerners of the 10w, counties had enſue ons | 


Courts of juſtice, to be by, him adminiſtered as the preced- * 


eſpecially in the time q Charles n | 
The oath which  Paxince Mavkict took tt hig - 


91 0 


efitrance into this employment, was conceived in 


ONFEDERATE STATES of the Low CounTRits, © 
in the defence of the reformed religion, and name- 
©1y to the high and Jow nobility, and to the magi- 
* firates of the, towns of Holland, and. Feftfrizeland, 
© who repreſent the Fates of thoſe nations, to be to 
them, faithful and obedient, and that I will bey, 
and will fo provide, that the officers of the army, 
the captains, and others who are. ſubje to our. 
command, do obey. the oy and ordinantes of the © 
* confederate ſtales in general, and parjicularly s 
%% 

It appears from hence, that the Stadtholder-- Was 
under a double obligation, firſt to obey the Bates - 
general in ſuch things as reſpected the var, and _ * 


the common intereſts of the confederacy; and-ſe> - | 
condly, to obey more particularly the States of Hel. 


land, compoſed of the nobility, with the magi/irales 


ſiguld' obey them. In his inſtruftions, it Was 
A H 4614 4 RT 
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ninongſi other things Nipulated that he ſhould de- 
tend, maintain aud extend the right of the public 


authority, the laws and the common proſperity. The 
ſoldiers took a parallel oath to the fates, and obeyed 


Prince Maurice in all that regarded the war. _ 
The STADTHOLDER, in other teſpects, had no 
power either to levy or diſcharge the troops. This 
was left entirely to the Hates, who indeed conſulted 
their general, but were in no degree obliged to fol- 
low his counſel, or defer to his advice; nor had he 
any power over the payment of the forces. 'They 
likewiſe reſerved it to themſelves, to put governors 
into their frontier towns ; but other officers were 
choſen by the Hadi holder, from a double nomina- 
tion of the fates. During the campaign indeed, 
the general filled up all s that became vacant, 
but he could neither take the field, form a camp, 
beſiege an enemy's toaun, make an inroad into his 
touniry, or undertake any thing of great importance, 


without the conſent and expreſs order of the fates. 


general. When he had formed any deſign, which 
6vught not to be made public, he told the fates 
general, he had ſomething to undertake which was 
for the good of the fate, without entering into par- 
ticulars, leſt the deſign by ing diſcovered might 
become impracticable. He deſcribed only in ge- 
neral terms, the advantages that might be derived 
ſrom it, and named in | eros expence that it 
was neceſſary to provide 
to aſſign him, two or three perſons, to whom he 
might make a more particular diſcovery. Theſe 
were granted him; and afterwards thoſe deputies 
made their report to the aſſembly, without enterin 
however into the particulars of the enterprize, and 
when the fates gave their conſent, the general pre- 
paied himſelf to depart, leaving it to them to pro- 
7 | 1135 


or; deſiring the em 
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vide all that was neceſſary for the undertaking, 
When he took leave, they aſſigned him three or 
four deputies to repreſent the ſtate, and be bis councel- 
lors in the army. In other reſpects the adibolder 
modelled the council of war at his pleaſure, and was 
maſter of the military diſcipline. The fates. gave 
their general for his military ſalary, ten thouſand 
florins per month, to which were added forty thouſand 
for the extraordinary expences of the campaign; 
beſides upwards of ten thouſand more for the enter - 


tainment of /pies and other ſecret ſervices, for which 


he was not accountable. Since the time of PRINCE 
MavuRicse, and his brother FreDertc HENRY. 
there have been two 'STADTHOLDERS in the United 
Provinces ; the PRIxcxs of OkanGe were at the head 
head of five provinces, and the CounTs of Nassav, 
governed thoſe of Frizeland and Groninghen ; but 
the ſupreme command.of the army belonged to the 
Princes of Orange. | | 

The authority of the Stadtholder, in his civil 
capacity, was. much ſuperior to that of general, 
and of far greater confequence to the fate. He 
was CHIEP of the courts of juſtice, inſomuch that 
his ame was borne at the head of all orders and 
ſentences; GRAND MASTER of the foreſts; ſu- 
preme CuraToR of the univerſity of Leyden, and 
without him they could make no law there. 

Upon any extraordinary occaſion, the STADT- ' 
H01,DER appeared in the aſſembly of the fates 
general, where he had a right to make propofitions for 
the public good; and it was uſual to inform him be- 
fore hand, what ſubject was to be debated upon, 
both in this and the provincial afſemblies. 

He was likewiſe, the arbitrator of all diſputes 
that aroſe between the provinces; by virtue of an 


article in the union of UTzgcuT, which lodges: 


that right in the governors of Provinces: He had 


WES: 


the power. of pardaning criininals; condemnidi'to dies 
and hat is ſtill of greater: importance, he had a 
right f cboging the magiſtrates f cities, upon a double + 
nominatian of their reſpetiive. ſenates; with exception 
to the town. of AmsrERDam, where be only choſe; „ 
the Per he, and the. election of dhe Ie gemein., 
. as It is at preſent, in the hands pt "1M 
nale. 9 
The Paixczs 7 Gannon ee F 
ſeſbons in the United Provinces,. which fill aug-' 
wented their authority as \S/adtholders ; but they 
wete no where ſo powerful as in ZzaLAanD, where 
ol ſever ſuffrage; which then compoſed the fates, 
they were: abſolute maſters of three; the firſt, in; 
quality of premier noble of the prouinces, and:'the 
qo mo N al Fravens and Frusu- | 
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